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i e. BCA USE* OF THE 

ready response that was 
made by my friends and all 
others who purchased the 
>> previous volume of this 
] Ze series of books on Essex ar- 
chitecture,I was encouraged 

to proceed with the prepar- 
4) ation of this book on the 

— Se’ ~ Norman architecture of the 
county, and offer it now as the second volume of the 
series. 
It is inevitable that my record should again be but par- 
tially complete, owing to the singularly large propor- 
tion of Essex churches of Norman foundation which 
still remain either wholly complete or partly so; but I 
have endeavoured to give an idea, as fair as the limits ot 
the book will allow, of examples of general interest, 
as Hedingham Castle or Waltham Abbey, or of the 
smallerand more modest buildings, so often and so con- 
sistently overlooked by the county historians and topo- 
graphical writers. 
I am glad to be able to take this opportunity to thank 
the many friends who have freely given of their labour 
towards the perfecting of the work. To all the artists, 
whose names are affixed to their drawings, my thanks 
are due in proportion to the assistance given; and to 
Messrs. J. S. Collings, F. W. Reader, and F. R. Taylor 
for photographs and other material help. 
Also I must place on record my appreciation of the many 
kind messages received both from friends and strangers 
concerning the first volume. My best wish is that its 
successor may give them equal satisfaction. 
E. G. 

Banstead, 


November, 1995. 


x There are 300 copies 
of this book, printed on 
hand-made paper by the 
Essex House Press, Camp- 
den, Gloucestershire. 


This copy is No. 1¥O 


LIST OF ILLUSTRATIONS, ARRANGED IN 


ALPHABETICAL ORDER ACCORDING 
THEIR PARISHES. 
Name of Artist. 

Blackmore Church (8. Laurence). 

South-West Corner of Nave . ‘f. Godman 
Little Braxted Church (5. Nicholas). 

Plan . ; . E. Godman 
Buttsbury Church (8. Mary). 

Ironwork on North Door . 4. E. Nutter 
Colchester Castle. ; 

Entrance Doorway ; W. H. Godfrey 
Colchester. S. Botolph’s Priory. 

West Front of Church . i det nee 

West Doorway. “f. Godman 
Copford Church (8S. Michae/ and All Angels), 

North Doorway of Nave . . 8. Newcombe 

Capitals of N. Doorway of Nave E. Godman 

North Doorway of Chancel . “fF. Godman 

South Side of Apse . . S. Newcombe 
Corringham Church (8. Mary the Virgin). 

Tower from South-West . . E. Godman 
Eastwood Church (8. Lawrence and All Saints). 

Font . . 8. Newcombe 
Fryerning Church (S. Mary the Virgin). 

Pigr- . . EE. Godman 
Fyfield Church (S. Nicholas). 

Font . . A. E. Nutter 
Hadleigh Church (S. James the Tass). 

Plan . : . F.S. Collings 

Chancel Arch : : .  E. Godman 


South Side of Chanceland Apse. S. Newcombe 
East Ham Church (8. Mary En Pome 


Plan . .  E. Godman 
View from North-East . W. H. Godfrey 
South Side of Apse . .  ¥. Godman 
Interior looking East : : of 
North Wall of Chancel . E.& “f. Godman 
Hedingham Castle. 
View trom South-West . . 9. Newcombe 
Intertor of iia , nd 
Staircase ; ; . Ff. Godman 
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TO 
No. 


Name of Artist. 
Hedingham Church (8. Nicholas). 


North Doorway of Nave . W. H. Godfrey 

South Doorway of Chancel : “4 
Hockley Church (S. Peter). 

PORT os . Ff. Godman 


Lamarsh Church (Holy Innocents). 
South View of Tower and Spire. 8. Newcombe 
Lambourne Church (8. Mary and All Saints). 


Diaper Ornamentin Doorway .  E. Godman 
Navestock Church (8. Thomas the Apostle). 

North Doorway . .  E. Godman 
Norton Mandeville Church (All Saints). 

Font . ud. EelNener 
North Ockendon ‘Charch (S. ‘Mary Magdalene). 

South Doorway of Nave . . ©. Newcombe 
High Ongar Church (8. Mary the Virgin). 

South Doorway of Nave . . EE. Godman 
Rainham Church (SS. Helen and Giles). 

Eigk. ; ; . 4. Womersley 

Interior looking Base : . EE. Godman 

Tower Arch . ; : . A. Womersley 

Nave Arcade : ; . §. Newcombe 
Margaret Roding Church (S. Margaret). 

South Doorway of Nave . . 8. Newcombe 
South Shoebury Church (S. dudrew). 

Head of Window . ; . EE. Godman 
Southchurch Church (Ho/y Trinity). 

South Doorway of Nave . W. H. Godfrey 
Stanford-le-Hope Church (S. Margaret). 

South Arcade of Nave . . EE. Godman 
Stifford Church (S. Mary). 

North Doorway of Nave . . A. E. Nutter 
Little Totham Church (4// Saints). 

North Doorway of Nave . . 4. Womersley 


Waltham Abbey Church (Ho/y Cross). 
South-East Corner of Nave (etching) Ff. Godman 


North Arcade of Nave . . S. Newcombe 
Detail of Arches and Piers . E. Godman 
South Doorway of Nave . Ff. Godman 
Wennington Church (8. Mary and S. Peter). 
Doorway in South Aisle . . “Ff. Godman 


Wrabness Church (4// Saints). 
North Doorway of Nave . W. H. Godfrey 
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AN ESSAY ON THE DE- 
VELOPMENT OF NOR- 
MAN ARCHITECTURE IN 
KSSEX. 


HAT period of English history succeeding the 

Norman Conquest of 1066 is one which, from 

the point of view of the present-day architect 
and antiquarian, teems with interest. 
It was inevitable that on the resettlement of the land at 
that time by an alien and conquering race, the imprint 
of the newcomers should be strongly marked in many 
ways—in laws, manners and customs, conditions of 
ownership of land and property, and so forth. Particu- 
larly is the change to be seen in the buildings erected 
at the time, although it will be easily understood that 
for the first few years (or in places remote from the new 
influences, for much longer periods) the change of 
ideas and traditional methods of working were longer 
in taking effect. 
The period of time covered by these events, & extend- 
ing from the Conquest to the end of the reign of Henry 
II., has by common consent been fixed as the limit of 
time during which the Norman style of architecture 
was in vogue; the latter date is somewhat arbitrarily 
fixed, it would perhaps be fairer to say that the change 
took place between the years 1175 and 1200, according 
to locality and influences above-mentioned. 
What these changes meant to the county of Essex we 
can learn from the numerous churches and remains of 
monastic buildings erected during the period, and also 
from the ample remains of Hedingham and Colchester 
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Plans 


castles and the scanty ruins of a few others scattered up 
and down the county. Of domestic work I know of only 
one example — the building known as Guy Harlings 
at Chelmsford—and that contains but a portion of the 
original Norman house. Of buildings of pre-Conquest 
date the churches of S. Peter-on-the-Wall, Bradwell, and 
tower of Ho/y Trinity, Colchester, are the most complete; 
I have already made reference to them in the previous 
volume (p. 13). There is little in them by which a close 
and careful comparison could be made to show the diff- 
erence of the Norman work. Indeed,owing to the lack of 
building material, the same methods and materials were 
employed at least until well on in the 12th century. 
I propose in this book to first give a general analysis of 
the planning and features of Norman buildings, begin- 
ning with the churches, and afterwards, as far as space 
will allow, to describe these buildings in detail. 
The first thing that strikes one, in a detailed study, isthe 
extraordinary number of churches that were built or 
re-built at the end of the 11th and during the 12th cen- 
turies. From a random list of 120 churches, the struc- 
ture of which I may claim to be well acquainted with, 
and selected from all parts of the county, I find upon 
examination that quite two-thirds, or 80 of them, have 
work of the Norman period in them, and I suppose the 
same proportion would hold good of the remainder. In 
some instances, as we shall see below, the whole build- 
ingis still of this date, & makes a study of great interest; 
while in many cases nothing remains excepta doorway, 
windows, arches, or perhaps only a font. 
I have given five examples of plans of Norman churches 
in Essex, to show the progressive development of the 
two types (see Nos. 15 to 18 and 35). 
The first and simplest is the Fryerning plan—a nave and 
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Waltham Abbey. Detail of Arches and Piers. 


chancel, each of rectangular shape, with or without the 
addition of a tower at the west end. Of this kind are 
perhaps one-half of the 80 churches above-mentioned, 
the greater number never having been subsequently en- 
larged from their original dimensions, except by the ad- 
dition of porches, vestries, or towers where these were 
originally lacking. The elaboration of this plan, by the 
addition of aisles to the nave, is well exemplified by the 
plan of Rainham church. 
II 
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Hockley Church. Font. 


The examples of complete Saxon churches (those erect- 
ed before the year 1000) are too few to enable us to de- 
termine the general practice with regard to the position 
of doorways; but judging from such evidence as re- 
mains, there was but one doorway and that in the west 
wall, opening usually from a porch or lower storey of a 
tower into the nave. The ruined church of §. Peter-on- 
the-Wall, Bradwell, shows this arrangement, although 
but scant traces of the tower remain.* Sometimes also 
in early buildings of this nature there are discernible 
traces of a small chamber, or porticus, as it is called, on 
one or both sides of the nave, generally near the centre. 


* See plan in Archeological *f ournal, vol. lviit., p. 420. 
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Norton Mandeville Church. Font. 


These usually contained altars or tombs, in a manner 
similar to the chantry chapels attached to churches 
fromthe 1 3th century onwards. Entrance to these cham- 
bers was through doorways cut in the nave walls; and 
it is possible that here we have the origin of the very 
usual custom of putting north and south doorways to 
Norman churches. 

Generally, however, we shall find that the Norman 
doorways were much nearer the west than the east end 
of the nave, and the sowth door, except in special cases, 
was by far the most elaborate in detail : the doorways at 
Little Totham church are a case in point. If one or both 
of these doorways were omitted, there was a large one 
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Basilice or halls of justice, and 


at the west end, as we 
find at Hast Ham, Stock, 
Blackmore, Margaret- 
‘| ting, and other places. 

The windows along 
the sides of the nave & 
chancel were as I have 
shown at E. Ham (No. 
31). Atthe east or west 
ends there were occasi- 
onally two storeys of 
windows, the middle 
one of the top row being 
ofacircular shape. The 
east end of Rainham & 
Castle Hedingham chur- 
chesare good examples 
of this treatment; the 


| latter is, however, of 


very late date, verging 


| into the ‘Transitional ’ 


fess. 

) Of the second, or ap- 
sidal type of plan — 
which was a shape, I 
need hardly say, de- 
rived from the tri- 
bunes of the Roman 
directly handed down 


from the British examples of such buildings & adopted 
later in the Saxon churches —TI give three illustra- 
tions: Little Braxted, Hadleigh, and East Ham. Buckler 
(page 82) gives the following additional examples :— 
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Waltham Abbey. South Doorway of Nave. 
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Gt. Maplestead, Litt. Maplestead, Colchester Castle Chapel, 
Copford, Haversfield, and Bamborough Chapel (these two 
last | am unable to identify) ; there should also be added 
to the list Little Tey and, on the authority of Mr. Lewis 
A. Majendie, Castle Hedingham church, where the re- 
mains of an earlier & smaller chancel with an apsidal end 
were discovered, presumably beneath the present chan- 
cel floor, during the restoration which took place about 
1870.* At Lang ford, near Maldon, is a church with a 
western apse. To complete the list, as far as I have come 
across the actual examples or references to them, Wa/- 
tham Abbey may be included on the somewhat doubtful 
authority of the late W. Burges, who restored the build- 
ing in 1860. Upon the printed appeal for funds to carry 
out the work appears a plan of the Abbey church as it 
then existed,with conjectural restorations of the missing 
eastern portions showing (a) the first ending, probably 
a temporary one, (4) the east end of Harold’s building, 
and (c) the transepts, choir & chapels added in the 12th 
century. All these show apsidal ends eastward, the 12th 
century choir having atermination similar to S. Barthol- 
emew the Great, Smithfield, & a cluster of apsidal chapels. 
I do not know upon what evidence all this was shown 
by Burges, but we may assume the shape of the earlier 
additions to be not far from the truth. 

The Little Braxted plan is perhaps the simplest of this 
type that could be designed, the nave walls being con- 
tinued eastward in unbroken lines, the diameter of the 
apse being equal to the width of the nave. The chancel 
arch has disappeared. The next step would be as at 
Hadleigh, where the division between the nave & chan- 


* Hedingham Castle and the De Veres, 1904, p. 99. 
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cel is made in the 
usual way by reduc- 
ing the width be- 
tween the walls and 


the height of the 


nite 
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i < es roof of the latter, 
A ! acu All } the chancel termin- 
Be ior ah i Mage | | | ating in the apsidal 


lendas before; while 
ithe third, & by far 
the best from the 
point of view of ar- 
chitectural design, 
both inside and out- 
Wside the building, 
Il would be the treat- 
i mentasat HastHam 
ijwhere the nave, 
chancel, and apse 
were divided by ar- 
1 ches or screen walls 
containing arched 


openings. At Had- 


ii 


Fightin : leigh the chancel 
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whatever one cares 
Navestock Church. North Doorway. to call it, is fortun- 

ately left to us in its 
first condition (see illustration No. 41) although the sub- 
ordinate openings on each side of the large arch, now 
built up and having quatrefoils pierced through them, 
may possibly have been open at first, when they would 
have had a very picturesque effect. Professor Baldwin 
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Brown* and otherp— 5 
writers enumerate mf OES — 
several instances or Ry anny 
Saxon churches ink at t\ Fiddle 
England where i 

these arcades occur 
between the chancel 
and the nave. How-E== 
ever,it may be inthis 
case that the side ar- 
ches were only over 
recesses, as we NOW 
see them, altars be- 
ing placed in front of 
them. Theré are 
somewhat similar 
recesses, but of later 
date, made on each 
side of the Norman = 
chancelarch at South 
Shoebury, and on the gy 
north side only ati 
Rainham (see illus-|—Yfarecm 
tration No. 36), thei 
south side at the lat- bag = 
ter church being oc- Copford Church. N. Doorway. 
cupied by the stairs 

to the rood-loft. At Vange the nave is divided from the 
chancel by a thick wall, having a rude arched opening 


* Vide The Arts of Early England, vol. u. At S. Peter’s, 
Bradwell, before mentioned, there are remains of an arcade of 
three openings of equal width, between the nave and chancel. 
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with semi-circular head, about five feet in width; the 
remainder of the wall is quite blank. At East Ham it 
will beseen that the chancel arch was entirely removed, 
probably in the 14th or 15th century, and a wooden 
screen substituted, which has also now disappeared. 
Of Norman towers we have but few perfect examples 
left in the county; as I have said above, most of the 
churches consisted of nave and chancel only, the tower 
being a later addition. In some cases, as at Upminster and 
Eastwood,we find the early tower surmounted by a later 
belfry and spire of timber,which are often supported by 
a heavy timber framing from the floor inside and do not 
rest on the walls; the reason for this might be two-fold 
—either the tower was left unfinished at first, as was 
evidently the case at East Ham or, the tower being 
built complete, the upper portion soon became unsafe, 
because of the poor quality of the materials used and 
the unskilful methods of building, and had to be taken 
down. To avoid the expense of re-building with stone, 
the timber was used. 

I have in the previous volume made reference to the 
towers of Great Tey and Fyfe/d churches and illustrated 
that at South Ockendon, all of Norman date. Reference to 
illustrations Nos. 19 & 21 will show two others, at Cor- 
ringhamand Lamarsh, the former being perhaps the best 
preserved Early Norman tower in Essex. It is of square 
form, low in proportion to its width, and rising a few 
feet only above the ridge of the nave roof. Its roof is of 
pyramidal form with projecting eaves, & in the absence 
of evidence to the contrary, I am disposed to consider it 
the original one. Parapets, either plain or embattled, 
were generally the creation of the 13th century de- 
signers. There are two rows of arcades round the top of 
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the tower; the upper has five recessed panels with 
plain arched heads on each tace, the centre panel of 
each being pierced to forma window, and being further 
subdivided by a circular shaft with a plain “cushion” 
capital and moulded base, witha plain tympanum over, 
cut to arch shape on its under side. The lower arcade is 
of three similar blank recessed panels with arched heads, 
as before described, none of the openings being pierced. 
The Lamarsh tower is one of the six examples of cir- 
cular form in the county, the others being at South Ock- 
endon, Pentlow, Little Saling, Broomfield, and Great Leighs. 
Birchanger also possessed one, but it has now gone. 
The greater number of these, including Lamarsh, are 
evidently of Norman origin, but some, as Little Sa/ing, 
are entirely of later date. Their original covering would 
appear to have been similar to Corringham, a plain roof 
or spire, with projecting eaves. The spire of Lamarsh 
has been subjected to a good deal of alteration in modern 
times, but the narrow windows at various stages up the 
tower are original, and the stucco face, which may be 
the original finish, is still entire. Both this & Corringham 
towers are entered only from the body of the church. 
Into the reasons given by various writers for the shape 
of these few round towers I will not now enter; the sub- 
ject has been worn threadbare, and no satisfactory con- 
clusion yet arrived at. There is a tower of triangular 
shape topped by a hexagonal-sided spire at Ma/don, and 
another that begins square and finishes in an octagonal 
manner at Hock/ey; in every case these may be the result 
of their designers’ imagination only or, as has been sup- 
posed in the case of the round towers, this shape was 
adopted in order to obviate the necessity of procuring 
worked stone forcorner quoins. In the earliest reference 
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Doorways 


to the subject I have so 
far come across*—it re- 


li} one built by Canute, 
ay <° because it has a round 
wi Steeple, which was the 
| Danishway of building.” 
1. To the care and rev- 
erence with which the 
doorways of Norman 
afi churches were treated 
\ by the later medieval 
| SS builders, when circum- 
S. Shoebury Gh. Window Head. stances necessitated the 
alteration or enlarge- 
ment of churches, we owe the preservation of many 
beautiful works. 
Nevertheless it may seem strange to state that there are 
not only other doorways than those which have exc/us- 
ive/y the distinguishing characteristic of semi-circular 
arched heads that are Norman work; but that every 
round-headed doorway is not necessarily of Norman 
date. There are two examples of the latter, at Horndon- 
on-the-Hill of early 13th century date, and at Norton 
Mandeville of a still later period. 
Generally, the doorways may be divided into two 
groups—(qa) those covered by a semi-circular arch, and 
(4) those covered by a plain stone lintel, with or with- 


* Cox, Magna Brittannia, Essex, 1720, p. 670. 
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Lambourne Church. Diaper Ornament in Doorway. 


out a relieving arch over it. The number in each group 
is, I believe, about equal in the county, those in the first 
group being, of course, constant in shape, while the 
second, for reasons to be explained below, varied in de- 
tail in several ways. 

Of the first, examples of the simplest form will be 
found at Fryerning and Stondon Massey, where the jambs 
of each doorway are quite plain, and surmounted by a 
plain semi-circular arch without mouldings or orna- 
mental carving; the next step to this would probably be 
asat Little Totham (No. 27),where a plain square abacus, 
chamfered on the lower edge only, is introduced at the 
springing of the arch; while the next stage, one might 
suppose, would be to ornament the arch stones with 
diaper or other carving, as at Wennington (No. 6); after 
that the change to the extraordinary richness of such 
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examples as the west doorway of 8. Boto/ph’s Priory, Col- 
chester, by increasing of thenumber of the rings of arched 
stones in the head of the doorway, recessing them in 
“orders” or series, one behind the other, and the simi- 
lar transformation of the jambs, is an obvious and per- 
fectly natural development. In the earlier examples the 
inner corners of the jambs were filled with small circu- 
lar columns worked in the same stones as the jambs, and 
therefore only partly detached, as we see at Southchurch 
(No. 23); later on they were wholly separated, and 
formed out of one stone between their capitals & bases, 
as at S. Botolph’s (No. 11). All the varieties of ornament 
in which this period was so profuse, will be seen in the 
various doorways illustrated in this book, & also amon 
those shown in the previous volume. The bulk of the 
ornament in these Essex examples is of geometrical 
form; figure or foliage sculpture was, to a small extent, 
used for keystones, the stops of the outer ring or “label” 
mouldings over the doorways, and for capitals, as at 
Rainham and S. Botolph’s.'The more usual forms of cap- 
itals, however, were the plain cushion & acanthus scroll 
varieties, often used together on one doorway, as at 
Copford (No. 24) and North Ockendon (No. 45). 

In addition tothe above I might mention the following 
doorways of this group—sSouth Ockendon, sometimes 
spoken of as the finest in the county, but owing to the 
almost entire renewal of the stonework by recent “‘re- 
storation”’ it is now quite worthless for the purposes ot 
comparison; the west doorway at East Ham,a good un- 
restored example of a richly-moulded arch, entirely 
without carving except for two small circular diapers 
on one of its members—a scheme of decoration begun 


but never completed. The entrance doorway to Col- 
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Stanford-le- Hope Church. South-East Corner of Nave. 


chester Castle (No. 12) isa similar plain piece of design, 
with very little ornament; the columns of the jambs 
(two on each side) are now missing. Of the two door- 
ways at Castle Hedingham Church (Nos. 33 and 34) the 
character of the mouldings of that in the nave, and the 
carving of both, proclaim the fact that they belong to 
the end of the 12th century in date. 

Of the doorways included in the second group—those 
covered by lintels—the small doorway at Copford (No. 
10) isa good example. Following the Saxon tradition, 
the builders of the early Norman period tried to con- 
tinue their method of construction, but soon abandoned 
it. It is obvious that, in the loose nature of the building 
generally adopted, any movement of foundations or 

oa 33 


walls, or any increase of pressure on this flat lintel, would 
cause it to break: a small arch was therefore thrown 
over it, to carry the weight on to the jambs: and so we 
have the beginning of a distinct group of doorways. It 
would not be long before the advantage of an arch, 
nearly flat, in place of the lintel, would be appreciated, 
and so we have the doorway which shows in its simplest 
form at Navestock (No. g) &, I think, at its best at Hagh 
Ongar (No. 43). The progress of adornment of the 
arches and jambs was necessarily similar to those men- 
tioned above in group a, being simultaneous in point ot 
date and subject to the same influences. 

The tympanum, or area above the inner arch or lintel 
and beneath the outer arch, claimed attention as a space 
for decoration. In stone- producing counties we find 
most of these tympana formed of a single large stone, 

generally with a horizontal lower edge, andcarved with 
Scriptural or symbolical subjects. Mr. C. E. Keyser has 
done good service in publishing many of the most inter- 
esting examples now remaining in Great Britain,* but 
only one Essex example, that of Great Canfield, is shown 
in his book. Essex not being a stone-producing county 
—and the available stones being small & difficult to ob- 
tain—we find that all or nearly all the tympana are built 
up of small blocks, unsuitable for figure sculpture, but 
lending themselves well to treatment by geometrical 
devices, stars, or diapers. The Lambourne example (No. 
14) is interesting as showing a variety of treatment in 
the star pattern, the High Ongar tympanum does the 
same with intersecting circles. At Great Canfield the 


* Vide A List of Norman Tympana and Lintels, by C. E. 
Keyser. London, 1904. 
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Lamarsh Church. View from South-West. 
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subject is a small half-circle, from which proceed radiat- 
ing lines of zigzag shape, the whole enclosed by acable 
moulding. At C/igwe//and Orseét the space is filled with 
lozenge-shape ornaments, the upper half only of each 
lozenze sloping back, the lower portion being flat; while 
an interesting and unusual variation of this treatment is 
shown at Margaret Roding (No. 44),where the lozenges 
are placed in groups of four, with a space between each 
group. This latter doorway may also be noted here for 
its profusion of the star diaper, a treatment I have not 
seen elsewhere in Essex. 

It would seem that colour originally formed part of the 
decoration of tympana and doorheads; several examples 
are noted in various parts of England,* and there would 
appear to have been considerable traces at Waltham 
Abbey within recent years.} 

In the illustrations of Anglo-Saxon manuscripts, says 
Mr. Starkie Gardner, ‘nothing is more frequently re- 
presented than the door-hinge, wherever any approach 
to architectural detail is rendered. These are usually 
straps, with one, two, or three pairs of simple scrolls. 
Sometimesa door isrepresented with ornamental streng- 
thening pieces, and occasionally in English MSS. the 
entire door is covered with ironwork of great richness.” 
ts At White Roding Church is a door on the south side 
of the nave,§ which is partly covered externally with 
straps of iron both horizontal and vertical, the latter 


* Tympana, pp. xx-XXt1. 

++ Waltham Abbey, by W. Winter. 1888. p. 96; and Essex 
Arch. Soc. Trans. IT. 42. 

+ Ironwork, by F. Starkie Gardner. 1893. p. 45. 

§ I/lustrated in Med. Arch. in Essex, No. 29. 
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being placed so as to cover the joints of the four boards 
of which the door is composed. There is one crescent 
hinge still left, the curved ends of which are split for a 
distance of several inches into three parts, the outer por- 
tions being boldly curled outwards. The horizontal strap 
projecting from the crescent is carried nearly across the 
door, and then has another curved piece welded to it. 
There are two plain ring handles and escutcheon plates 
on the door. ‘ 
The date of the stone arch and jambs towhich this door 
is fitted is early 12th century. 
The south door of Margaret Roding Church (No. 44), 
which is referred to by Mr. Starkie Gardner as an ex- 
ample of ironwork of early date, has four plain horizon- 
tal straps, the upper and lower having crescents of a 
circular shape, & the intermediate straps having double 
scrolls formed at their ends. 
The north doorway of Navestock Church, illustrated in 
No. g, is a simple and interesting attempt to produce 
crescent hinges—I should suppose it to be the work of 
a local craftsman, based upon such an example as that 
above described. There is a good deal of vigour in his 
attempt. There are four horizontal bands, the top and 
bottom ones joined to the crescent shapes, the interme- 
diate bands standing free. All their extremities are split 
and curled up & down into simple scrolls. The south door 
of the chancel of this church is of similar nature, having 
six horizontal iron bands placed at irregular intervals, 
but with no crescent shapes to those forming the hinges. 
The extremities of these bands are also split, but into 
three parts, forming an irregular fleur-de-lys shape. An- 
other simple treatment is shown on the north doorway 
of Castle Hedingham Church (No. 34); here are only 
38 
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three straps across the door, with no crescents, the upper 
and lower straps forming the hinges, their outer ends 
having elaborate double scroll forms, & the centre strap 
placed only for strengthening or decorative purposes, 
having its ends split and formed into fleur-de-lys shape. 
The surface of this ironwork is further ornamented with 
chasing of lines or lozenge shapes. 

The south door of the chancel here (No. 33) has iron- 
work of similar character, but with the addition of cres- 
cents to the hinges, the lower one being now missing. 
Both these doors have ‘“‘head-bands” following the 
shape of their arched heads, and obviously designed to 
stiffen that part of the woodwork. 

The ironwork onthe door at Willingale Spain is described 
by Mr. Starkie Gardner as one of the most ancient ex- 
amples of the crescent form of hinge. ‘“‘The hinges are 
sturdy, the junction of the straps is far behind the door 
jamb, as in all old examples in England, & the crescents 
end in a peculiar dog-like profile. Between them is a 
narrow strap, bordered with a frill of scrolls welded to 
it, and swelling out between the scrolls where the nails 
are driven. Above and below both hinges were straps of 
the same kind, arranged in threes, with the points con- 
verging, forming, when perfect, four great figures like 
the Government broad arrow. The door is bound round 
the edges, and the handle encircled with the same frill- 
like ornament, and wherever possible the surface of the 
iron is enriched with a cross-hatch diaper.” * There is a 
good illustration of the ironwork given in the book. 
At Buttsbury (No. 25) the north door of the nave is 
covered with ironwork which is, to my mind, among 


* Ironwork, p. 50. 
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the most inter- 
esting in the 
Icounty that I 
have yet seen. 
Like so many 


Ls cairns other examples, 
? a MEN ae 
it has been strip 


ry 

y ped from an ear- 

lier and perhaps 
jlarger door, and 
applied toa later 
one, everything 
except the two 
crescents, which 
form the hinges, 
being now out of 
place. Unfortun- 
ately in the little 
church to which 
it belongs, there 


work earlier 
Mthaniethe) a sth 
Southchurch Church, S. Doorway. century now vi- 

sible, it is there- 
fore impossible to suggest a date for the ironwork by 
comparison with the architectural details inits vicinity ; 
but to me it appears, from the rude yet bold spirit of the 
design and the manner of its execution, to be of early 
12th century date. The dragons’ heads are particularly 
good, and the embryo scrolls along the edges of the 
horizontal bands are evidently formed by splitting the 
bands and not by welding, as described above at Wi/lin- 
gale Spain. The original purpose and position of the 
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richly scrolled 
& curved strap, 
at thesideof the 
little perforated 
grille, I cannot 
imagine;maybe 
it was straight 
originally, and 
bent toits shape 
when fixed on 
the present door. 
x At Rainham 
(north door), 
Little Totham 
(No. 27), and 
Eastwood are ex- 
amples of iron- 
work, the latter 
being an especi- 
ially fine piece of 
work of late rath Copford Church. Capitals of Doorway. 
century date. 

The fonts, as well as the ornamented stone doorways, 
appear to have been subjects of special care and preser- 
vation—oftentimes we see one or both of these features 
in buildings where no other trace of Norman work is 
now visible, as at Norton Mandeville (No. 5) where the 
whole church appears to be of 14th century period, but 
contains a font of early Norman date. This is of the 
simplest shape, having a square block of stone for the 
base, the sides slightly sloping inwards toward the top. 
On this is placed another square block, rather smaller 
in size, at each corner is a small circular shaft with 
moulded base and the remains of a simple carved cap- 

4.3 


Fonts 


ital. The font at Blackmore (No. 42) is stated to be 
Norman by more than one writer, but it is difficult to 
prove or dispute the statement, as there are no mould- 
ings or ornaments of any kind uponit. At Fyfel/d (No. 
50) is a font of rather unusual shape for such an early 
date; one rather feels that the usual four small support- 
ing columns, grouped round the central shaft, have 
been taken away and the base reduced in size at some 
later period. The sides of the bowl have rows of arched 
panels & foliage ornament carved in very slight relief. 
At Hockley (No. 4) isa font unique in one respect, 
in that it is the largest of the kind in the county. It has 
an octagonal bowl with the remains of arched panels, 
two on each side. Part of the stem remains, of similar 
shape, each external angle bearing a small circular 
shaft, having now neither capitals or bases. The whole 
stands on a modern stone slab. This font was discovered 
some years since, buried beneath the tower floor; & one 
is glad to be able to record that it was promptly set up 
again for use, the modern font being turned out tomake 
room for it. At Eastwood (No. 32) isa large font of cir- 
cular shape, on a modern base. The bowl slopes inwards 
from the top, & has a pretty arcade of intersecting arches 
running round it standing on flat pilasters with moulded 
caps & bases. The stem is of circular shape, few inches 
only in height, and stands on a well moulded plinth. 

It should be borne in mind that, although the number 
of fonts that can be classed as belonging to the Norman 
period at first sight is apparently very small, yet there 
are doubtless many more: some have been partly or 
wholly reworked at later date, or in quite modern times 
when the churches to which they belong have been un- 
dergoing “‘restoration”; while some are so plain and 
devoid of all ornament and character as to make it im- 
possible to date them—they may even have belonged to 
earlier Saxon buildings. 
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Buttsbury Church. North Doorway. 
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Stiford Church. North Doorway. 
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Little Totham Church. Nort) Doorway ot Nave. 
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East Ham Church. View from North-East. 
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East Ham Church. South side of Apse. 
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East Ham Church. I ntertor looking Fast. 
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Castle Hedingham Church. South Doorway of Chancel. 
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Castle Hedingham Church. North Doorway of Nave. 
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Rainham Church. Interior looking East. 


Tower Arch and Font. 


Rainham Church. 
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Rainham Church. Nave Arcade. 
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Blackmore Church. South-West Corner of Nave. 
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High Ongar Church. 
South Doorway of Nave. 
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North Ockendon Church. South Doorway of Nave. 
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Hedingham Castle. Staircase. 
(From a drawing by Cecil C. Brewer). 
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Copford Church. South-East View of Apse. 
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BIBLIOGRAPHICAL NOTE. 


The edition of this book is limited to 300 numbered 
copies, all printed on hand-made Van-Gelder paper by 
the Essex House Press, at Campden, Gloucestershire, 
under the supervision of the Author. The prices and 
bindings are as follows :— | 


A. ingreen cloth boards, with uncut edges . 12 shillings 
B. in half-vellum, i.e., green cloth boards 

with vellum backs, and uncut edges . 12 shillings 
C. in whole vellum limp covers, with green 

sulk ties and uncut edges. , . 16 shillings 


The previous volume, on MEDIAZXVAL ARCHI- 
TECTURE IN ESSEX, and the first of the series, 
was published in August last and declared out of print 
at the end of October. The edition was limited to 250 
copies, printed & bound as above. The letterpress por- 
tion was printed by the Essex House Press, and the 
illustrations by J. Howell, London. The bindings were 
by Edgar Green, and as follows :— 


A. incloth . : ; ; : : 65 copies 
B. inhalf vellum . ’ : . 147 copies 
C. inwhole vellum . : : , ; 38 copies 

250 copies 


It is intended to continue the publication of similar 
volumes, each dealing with a particular phase of the 
development of Essex Architecture, until the sixth, 
which will form the end of the series. At the end of the 
last volume will be a comprehensive and detailed index 
to every building or example mentioned or illustrated 
in the series. The names of subscribers (to the whole 
series or separate books) will also be included in this 
volume. 
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